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ornell Reports Quechua 
anguage Program 


ur-Year Program is Supported 
y Rockefeller 


By Donald F. Sola 


NEW research program, aimed at 
solving the language problems of 
natives of the high Andes of South 
erica, was established in November at 
rnell University. It will focus on the 
oblem of improving communications 
tween the government agencies of Peru, 
livia and Ecuador, where Spanish is 
national language, and the more than 
e million Indians of the Andean high- 
ds who speak only Quechua, the lan- 
age of the ancient Inca empire. 


Rockefeller Grant 

A long-range project of training, field 
earch and experimentation, the Que- 
ua Language Program will be directed 
Donald F. Sola, professor of linguis- 
s at Cornell. The University has re- 
ived a Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
55,000 to support the program for the 
xt four years. With these funds, sev- 
al Peruvians and Bolivians will be 
ought to Cornell for graduate training 
linguistics, anthropology, community 
velopment and educational research 
ethods. As part of their training they 
ll work with Professor Sola in develop- 
g materials and methods for a field 
periment in fundamental education at 
jinchero, an Indian community near 
izco, the old Inca capital. .The Chin- 
ero experiment will begin in 1963. As 
rt of the program’s activities a course 
Spoken Cuzco Quechua is being offered 
Cornell. 


First Phase in Peru 

The first phase of the program will be 
stricted to Peru, where proposed field 
periments will test the extent to which 
iechua itself can be used for teaching 
highland rural schools. Professor Sola 
also interested in applying improved 

See Cornell, 2, Col. 1 
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Besancon Has Automated Lexicography Project 


Teacher Training is also an Important Function of this Center 


URING the course of a recent visit to 

France, this writer had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a very active center of 
applied linguistics in the heart of France 
at Besancon. In the very pleasant setting 
of a provincial university in the Franche- 
Comté, Professor B. Quemada energeti- 
cally directs his Centre d’Etude du Vo- 
cabulaire Frangais and is laying plans for 
an expanded center of applied linguistics 
which will emphasize the training of lan- 
guage teachers and serve as an interna- 
tional center for research in language 
teaching methodology. 


Laboratory 
The heart of the program of the Centre 
d’Etude du Vocabulaire Frangais, Faculty 
of Letters and Human Sciences, is the 
Laboratory for Lexicological Analysis, 
founded in November 1957. The labora- 


By Raleigh Morgan, Jr. 


tory, completely equipped with specially 
built electronic computers, has under- 
taken several research projects for the 
purpose of adding systematically to exist- 
ing documentation of the French literary 
vocabulary; it serves as a clearing house 
on the current status and needs of re- 
search in this field, as a depository of all 
unedited lexicological or lexicographic 
documents; and, above all, the laboratory 
project includes a General Card Index of 
the French vocabulary (Fichier Général 
du Vocabulaire Francais) to meet the 
needs of present research in the broadest 
sense. 


Exhaustive Inventory 
M. Quemada expressed a desire for the 
collaboration of all interested specialists 
for the purpose of establishing procedures 


See Besancon, 2, Col. 2 
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language teaching techniques developed 
in the United States to the task of teach- 
ing Spanish to the Quechuas. 

The researchers will also test different 
alphabets for writing Quechua, since no 
alphabet has been accepted as official, to 
see which one might be most useful in 
teaching. 

Professor Solé made a study of Que- 
chua dialects in Peru and Bolivia last 
year under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, and personally chose the Latin 
Americans who will participate in the 
first part of the program. 


Practical Aim 


He feels that the fact that these persons 
will be trained on a project designed to 
solve a practical problem in their own 
countries may be the greatest contribu- 
tion of the program. They will return to 
their own countries prepared to speak 
with government officials about ways of 
coping with the language problems and 
to train other Latin Americans as lan- 
guage technicians. 

Three project members are already at 
Cornell: Antonio Cusihuaman, a native 
of Chinchero, and agricultural specialist 
at the school there, Florian Luque, a 
literacy specialist from Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, and Dr. Alberto Escobar, pro- 
fessor of philology at San Marcos Univer- 
sity, Lima. Two graduate students in 
general linguistics at Cornell, Yolanda 
Lastra and Gary Parker, are also par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Applied Linguistics 

Professor Sola hopes that as a result of 
the program a Peruvian Center for in- 
struction and research in applied linguis- 
tics will be established which, staffed with 
teachers and technicians trained in the 
program, could serve the needs of all 
countries in which Quechua is spoken. 


Also in the future he hopes to extend 
the program to cover Aymara, another In- 
dian language spoken by about 1,500,000 
Indians of Peru and Bolivia, and to ex- 
periment with ways of using this language 
and Quechua in fundamental education 
via mass media such as radio. 


The establishment of the new Quechua 
Language Program extends the interest of 
Cornell in the Andes. The Peru-Cornell 
Project in Applied Science, a long-term 
program of anthropological research un- 
der Professor Allan R. Holmberg, has 
been under way for ten years. 


BESANCON—from page 1 

and norms for lexicographic inventory, 
oriented toward the establishment of 
“ideally” exhaustive repertories in a va- 
riety of disciplines: literary history and 
aesthetics, history of civilization, of ideas, 
etc.: philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
etc.: the history of the sciences and of 
technology, machine translation, etc. The 
norms to be established should take into 
account the considerable possibilities of- 
fered by mecanographic and electronic 
machines and computers in the area of 
automatic indexing, sorting and classify- 
ing lexical material under an indefinite 
number of headings; the automatic repro- 
duction of card indexes and the direct 
printing of repertories. 


Cooperative Research 


In planning the capacity of the labora- 
tory, M. Quemada pointed out that one 
took into consideration the need to be 
able to accept, on an exchange basis, the 
collaboration of several corresponding 
centers, both French and foreign. These 
centers might participate in definite 
phases of.  mecanographic operations 
(perforation, sorting), while the Besan- 
¢on Center could handle operations re- 
quiring more complex equipment (auto- 
matic indexing, printing). Unpublished 
documents, especially lexicological fiches- 
indexes, would be reproduced and de- 
posited in various corresponding research 
centers or institutes. The Laboratory is 
prepared to place its resources at the dis- 
posal of specialists engaged in lexicologi- 
cal research by means of documentation 
and dissemination. Specific tasks may be 
undertaken upon order. One such task is 
for the University of Buffalo and involves 
the indexing of 1,400,000 words from 
modern German. 


Publications 


Publications of the Center have ap- 
peared under the general series title of 
Publications du Centre d'Etude du Vo- 
cabulaire Frangais, which includes the 
Matériaux pour I'Histoire du Vocabulaire 
Frangais, a dictionary which lists new 
chronological attestations for the French 
vocabulary. The Laboratory also pub- 
lishes the periodical Les Cahiers de Lexi- 
cologie, an organ of methodology and of 
research, and the Bulletin d’Information, 
which serves as a liaison organ between 
specialists in the field and the Laboratory. 


Training Program 
Another important activity is the .pro- 


ae 


gram in language teaching and teache} 
training. This activity, while an integral 
part of the program during the regula 
school year, is one of the key program 
during the summer when teachers’ fro 
various European countries and so 
times the United States are in attendance: 


During the past summer, the Besango 
Center serviced approximately a thousan 
language teachers, who were taught by a 
international staff which included repre 
sentatives of the Ecole Normale Supérit 
eure de St. Cloud, the Bureau d’Etude 
de Liaison pour l’Enseignement du Fra 
cais and the School of Applied Linguistic 
at Edinburgh. Language laboratory facili 
ties of the University have been expande 
under the direction of M. Pierré Léor 
formerly an exchange lecturer at Ohifi 
State University. 


Arc-et-Senans 


M. Quemada announced plans of d 
veloping his applied linguistics progra 
even further by the establishment of . 
special international Center of Applie 
Linguistics at Arc-et-Senans, a town abo 
thirty kilometers from Besancon in view 
of the Jura Mountains. In a well-pre 
served complex of eighteenth centur 
buildings, originally built as a salt factor! 
but never used, an international Cente} 
housing students from many countrie 
and with a cluster of Centers sponsore 
by individual countries, is planned. Eact 
national Center would have its own trai 
ing and research program and participa 
in activities of common _internationa 
interest. 


} 


The location of Arc-et-Senans is p 
ticularly fortunate. It is sufficiently o 
the main road to allow for a quiet atmo 
phere of study and yet has natural r 
sources for recreational activities of aé 
sorts, including hiking and skiing in thi 
nearby Jura mountains. Trains conne 
Besangon and Arc-et-Senans with 
main rail line passing through Dijon, wi 
transportaiton to Paris and all parts” 
Europe. j 


Persons or organizations interested ij 
the programs and publications of t 
Centre d’Etude du Vocabulaire Frangaiii 
should address Professor B. Quemad: 
Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humain 
de Besancon, 30, rue Mégevand, Besan 
¢on (Doubs), France. 
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orld Language Survey 
ears Completion 


enter Supervises International 
roject on Language Needs 


By Felicia E. Harben 


T THE beginning of 1960, the Cen- 

ter for Applied Linguistics, with a 
ant from the Ford Foundation, under- 
ok a survey of second language teach- 
g, especially the teaching of English and 
rench in those areas of the world where 
second language is an important factor 
national development. The survey, now 
aring completion, was undertaken in 
nsultation with and the active participa- 
n of various individuals and organiza- 
ons. The work of the past year pointed 
time and time again the new awareness 
nd appreciation of the importance of 
cond language teaching. 


International Cooperation 

The survey was designed to pool the 
Owledge and experience of those con- 
rned with second language teaching on 
world-wide basis. As such it was car- 
ed out with genuine cooperation, not 
ly in the collection of information, but 
| planning and in the actual preparation 
f survey reports. A small group with 
presentation from the United States, the 
nited Kingdom, France, Australia and 
pan met in London, England, in Jan- 
ry and again in December of 1960 to 
ive guidance to the survey. The collec- 
on of information and preparation of 
ports was allocated to centers in Wash- 
gton (Center for Applied Linguistics), 
ondon (with British Council coopera- 
ion), Paris (Bureau d’Etude et de Liai- 
m pour l’Enseignement du _ Frangais 
ans le Monde), Sydney (Australian 
ommonwealth Office of Education), 
id Tokyo (English Language Explora- 
ry Committee). 

Those concerned with the work of the 
Ivey at these centers, in- addition to 
awing on the knowledge of their own 
yuntry’s expertise, also exchanged infor- 
ation with the other individuals work- 


lied Linguistics assumed the responsi- 
ility for the over-all coordination of 
fort and the preparation and editing of 
nal reports. 


Scope of the Survey 

_ The reports prepared for the survey are 
f two basic kinds: country reports and 
esource reports. 

"Individual reports have been prepared 
or countries in Asia, Africa, and. Latin 
America, which generally include a de- 
cription of the language situation, infor- 
See WLS, 8, Col. 1 
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SURVEY OF EDUCATED ENGLISH USAGE 


Major Research Project Undertaken in London 


[Professor Randolph Quirk, working with a 
small team at University College, London, has 
recently undertaken a major research project, 
the Survey of Educated English Usage. The 
project at present is planned for about 10 years, 
and financing has been obtained for about half 
of that. A fairly full account of the Surv ey’s 
procedures and background is appearing in 
Transactions of the Philological Society 1960 
(London). Professor Quirk welcomes the co- 
operation of linguists all over the world in this 
important project. The following paragraphs 
have been extracted from his notes on the 


| issued in mimeographed form March 
J 


ESPITE some 300 years of continu- 

ous study, the grammar of English 
has never been described with anything 
like scientific and systematic accuracy, 
cogency, and completeness. By contrast, 
the lexicon of English has been magnifi- 
cently treated in the volumes of the New 
English Dictionary which, as a descrip- 
tive register of forms and meanings, has 
become the natural primary source for 
modern ‘practical’ dictionaries of the lan- 
guage. In an analogous way, a full de- 
scription of the actual educated English 
usage, spoken and written, would con- 
stitute precisely the DESCRIPTIVE 
REGISTER that is needed as the basis 
for realistic handbooks on the grammar 
of English. 

The major descriptions of English 
hitherto (by Sweet, Matzner, Poutsma, 
Kruisinga, Jespersen, Curme, and others), 
however great their achievement in vari- 
ous respects, do not at all fulfill this need. 
They are incomplete, being based on in- 
adequate material (and that almost ex- 
clusively written English), embodying a 
historical approach, with a historical bias 
in explanation, and making little or no 
attempt to expose a systematic, synchronic 
grammar for the language. Moreover, 
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although in recent years individual mono- 
graphs and studies of much more suitable 
quality have appeared, the sets of data so 
presented suffer from the natural defect 
of being mutually incommensurable and 
therefore by no means fully exploitable 
by those who wish to incorporate such 
modern data in practical grammars for 
teaching purposes. 


The SURVEY seeks to remedy this 
need by submitting carefully selected 
specimens of continuous English, spoken 
and written, to a thorough analysis, dis- 
tinguishing between the several different 
strata of usage, and establishing the 
major patterns and norms of usage in the 
various strata. Very fully, information 
will at the same time emerge about the 
permitted variants and their stylistic 
significance, and, through the plotting of 
variables, about the precise linguistic con- 
ditions which tend to prompt or even 
demand a given variant. It is hoped ulti- 
mately to embrace the educated usage of 
the English-speaking world, so that clear 
and objective statements can at last be 
made (in particular) on the relationship 
between the two great ‘standards’, British 
and American, a subject which for the 
most part is still bedevilled by the exag- 
geration in popular writings of the differ- 
ences between the two branches of Eng- 
lish. 

The material collected and classified in 
the Survey, together with the statements 
and commentary upon the material, will 
constitute the Descriptive Register which 
was mentioned in the first paragraph and 
upon which authoritative and objective 
teaching-grammars and other handbooks 

See London, 7, Col. 1 


The Center for Applied Lites was established as a unit of the Modern — 
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LINGUISTS WANTED 


With the February issue of the Re- 
porter we inaugurated a regular column 
“Linguistics Wanted” which: listed job 
opportunities in the field of applied lin- 
guistics. Brief announcements of the 
nature of the positions were given along 
with the name and address of the person 
or institution concerned. Positions will 
continue to be listed in this column if 
there is a definite requirement or prefer- 
ence for substantial training in linguistics. 


FSI Needs Linguists Still 

The Foreign Service Institute is inter- 
ested in receiving applications for posi- 
tions from linguists, particularly those 
with backgrounds in South Slavic lan- 
guages, Southeast Asian languages, Japa- 
nese, French, or Spanish. For further 
information, contact the School of Lan- 
guages, Foreign Service Institute, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Civil Service Position For Language 
Instructor 

The Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces, on behalf of the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners, Air Force and 
Army, San Antonio, Texas, examinations 
for the position Training Instructor 
(Language). 

The positions (GS-7, 9 and 11) to be 
filled are those of classroom instructors 
for teaching English to foreign officers 
and enlisted men, preparing for flying 
training and/or jet mechanic training. 
Some positions require the ability to de- 
velop and revise syllabi and other course 
material and to train foreign nationals as 
teachers of English as a second language. 
In addition to specified general and spe- 
cialized experience, instructors must have 
native fluency in English. 

Interested persons should request ap- 
plication forms at any post office or from 
Executive Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners, Air Force and Army, 
Sixth Floor, Federal Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Spanish Teaching in Mexico 

The Institute of Intercultural Com- 
munications of Fordham University, New 
York 58, New York, is looking for a 
young but experienced linguist to teach 
intensive courses in Spanish at Cuerna- 
vaca, Mexico, to North Americans and 
Canadians, most of whom are to be pre- 
pared for work in connection with the 
Catholic Church. The linguist would have 
to be experienced in modern applied lin- 
guistic methodology, particularly in rela- 
tion to Spanish teaching, and should pref- 
erably have some knowledge of French. 
A man who is a native speaker of Spanish 
would be given preference. He should 
also be an able administrator, and have a 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


(April - August 1961) 


April 6-8 
Washington, D. C. 
April 10-13 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 14-15 

New York City 
April 21-22 
Washington, D. C. 
April 24-28 
Miami _ Aids 
April 27-29 
Lexington 

May 6 

New York City 


Conference on College Composition 

and Communication | 
National Association of Foreign ] 
Student Advisers 4 
Northeast Conference on the Teaching 4 
of Foreign Languages 

Georgetown University Annual Round 

Table Meeting 

DAVI of NEA Convention on Audio-Visual 


University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference 

Sixth Annual National Conference on 
Linguistics of the Linguistic Circle 


of New York 


May 5-6 
Grand Forks 
June 14-16 
Montreal 
July 28-29 
Austin, Texas 


profound desire to teach and enjoy teach- 
ing. Applicants should be willing to spend 
several years in this position; salary will 
depend on qualifications. For further in- 
formation write to Monsignor Ivan D. 
Illich at the Institute of Intercultural 
Communications. 


Spanish Teachers Are Sought 
For Arizona 

The Verde Valley School of Sedona, 
Arizona, an independent, college-prepara- 
tory institution, would like to secure for 
the fall of 1961 a teacher of Spanish and 
a person who could teach both Spanish 
and English. It is hoped that the prospec- 
tive teachers would be in basic agreement 
with the anthropologically oriented pro- 
gram and philosophy of the school: to 
further the understanding of peoples 
whose ethnic, racial, and religious back- 
grounds differ from ours, toward which 
end all new pupils are enrolled in a one- 
year course in authropology. Experienced 
teachers with excellent Spanish accents 
should contact the director of the school, 
Mr. Hamilton Warren. 


Penn and Lincoln Need TESL for 
Summer 

The Institute of Humanistic Studies for 
Executives, University of Pennsylvania, 
announces a five week orientation course 
for Africans this summer in cooperation 
with Lincoln University. Since language 
proficiency will be a central problem, the 
University is seeking teachers of English 
as a second language for the Institute 
staff. There is a possibility of free room 


Linguistic Circle of Manitoba and 
North Dakota Annual Meeting 
Canadian Linguistics Association 
Annual Meeting 

Linguistic Society of America Summer 
Meeting 


for four weeks at the University in Phila 
delphia, followed by one week at Lincol} 
University. 

Interested individuals should write W 
Rex Crawford, Director, Institute o 
Humanistic Studies for Executives, Dis 
trict Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4. 


SAIS Announces Middle 


East Studies Center 


HE School of Advanced Internationa 

Studies of the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity announces that an NDEA center fc 
Middle East Studies has been establishes 
at the School. Its program provides train: 
ing and research in the languages anf 
institutions of the Middle East require 
for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in interna 
tional relations, with emphasis on con; 
temporary political and economic protl 
lems. The language program, coverini 
modern literary Arabic and various coll 
quials, is intended to provide an inte 
grated part in training candidates tl 
understand the social and-historic back! 
grounds of the Middle East as well as 4 
modern trends. | 

A language laboratory has been in 
stalled in the School to provide mode 
linguistic facilities. Moreover, a cours 
in “Cultural Patterns of the Middle East 
has been added which includes, beside 
its regular activities, special lectures 
well-known guest professors from othé 
institutions. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


eview Exercises for English as a Foreign 
anguage by Robert L. and Virginia F. 
llen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
ompany, 1961. [x] + 149 pp. 


This book is designed for students who 
ave “covered” much of English gram- 
ar without having “mastered” it. The 
exercises are based on materials appear- 
ng in Graded English, an_ intensive 
ourse prepared in 1958 by the authors 
or employees for the Caltex Pacific Oil 
ompany in Rumbai, Indonesia. 


The book is divided into two parts. 
art I, constituting the larger section, 
onsists of exercises for oral and written 
ractice to be taken in varied order to 
nswer difficulties of particular classes. 
he table of contents provides a guide to 
he types of skill the exercises are de- 
igned to give further practice in, such as 
uestion tags, use of pronouns; compara- 
ive and superlative forms, verb forms, 
articiples, etc. Part II consists of 
ocabulary exercises in which sentences 
ith blank spaces (indicating number of 
etters in the necessary word) are studied 
efore the list which provides the items to 
Il the blanks. Introduction provides 
instructions in the use of the book. There 
is a key to the exercises. 


uide and Workbook in English Syntax 
y Harold V. King. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
san: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1961. [iii] + 
42 pp. 


This guide and workbook on English 
yntax appears to be designed for inter- 
mediate students. It covers the basic ele- 
ments of syntax, substantive expressions, 
internal structure of predicates, verb 
phrases, parts of speech, constructions 
and sentences. Each section begins with 
an explanation which is based on theories 
of modern structural linguistics, but 
which also draws on the terminology and 
concepts of traditional grammar. The ex- 
ercises that follow each set of explana- 
tions are to be worked out in the book 
itself, examples having been provided as 
models for each set. They include such 
exercises as determining the immediate 
constituents of sentences; the internal 
structure (form) and function of expres- 
sions; the subject, direct object, etc. in 
given sentences and many others. 


CNeeeeeeeeee ee 


The Center is compiling a list of 
| Master’s and Ph.D. theses in the field 


of applied linguistics. 


Please send 
| titles to Miss Sirarpi Ohannessian at 


| the Center. 
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REPORTER INTRODUCES MORE LINGUISTIC CLUBS 


Growing Interest in Field Reflected by New Organizations 


HE increasing awareness of and inter- 

est in the field of pure and applied 
linguistics is dramatically illustrated by 
the growing number of linguistics organi- 
zations which have sprung up in the 
United States and Canada. In the August 
1960 issue of the Reporter there was a 
report on such organizations as: Linguis- 
tic Society of America, Linguistic Circle 
of New York, Washington (DC) Linguis- 
tic Club, Canadian Linguistic Association, 
Minnesota Group For Linguistics, Stu- 
dent Linguistic Society of the University 
of Washington, Michigan Linguistic So- 
ciety, and the Linguistic Circle of 
Columbus. This issue of the Reporter in- 
cludes a further report of more of these 
linguistics groups, running the gamut 
from one of the oldest such clubs whose 
history dates back to the early ’30s to one 
of the newest, organized in December 
1960. Linguistic organizations abroad 
are many and the Center plans to report 
on them in detail in a forthcoming issue 
of the Reporter. 


Yale Linguistic Club 

The Yale Linguistic Club is one of the 
oldest organizations of its kind in the 
country, having started early in the 
1930’s. It is a completely informal group 
without regularly enrolled members, with- 
out officers, and without dues. It is run 
by a member of the Department of Lin- 
guistics, passing from one member to 
another from time to time. Warren Cow- 
gill, Assistant Professor of Indo-European 
Linguistics, administers the club this year. 
His functions include securing speakers, 
introducing them, and conducting discus- 
sion afterwards. 

The meetings are attended by faculty 
and students, varying in number from a 
few dozen to as many as a hundred, de- 
pending upon the topic and weather. 
People often come from as far away as 
Hartford and New York to attend meet- 
ings of the club. Once a month on Mon- 
day, meetings are called at which one 
paper is read by a local or out-of-town 
linguist. After the presentation of the 
paper, discussion is encouraged. The 
meeting is followed by informal conversa- 
tion over refreshments. Traditionally, the 
beer and pretzels, served by second-year 
graduate students, are provided from De- 
partment funds. 


Linguistic Club of Puerto Rico 
The Linguistic Club of Puerto Rico 
was founded in 1956 under the leadership 
of Professor Morgan Jones, Dr. Joseph 
Kavetsky, and Dr. Hans Wolff all at that 
time at the University of Puerto Rico. 


By Nora M. Walker 


Regular members of the Club are pro- 
fessors from the University of Puerto 
Rico, the Inter-American University of 
Puerto Rico, the Catholic University of 
Ponce, the Puerto Rico Junior College, 
supervisors of English from the State 
Department of Education, teachers of 
English, and all persons in the area inter- 
ested in linguistics. 

Papers read at various meetings last 
year were: “Factors Affecting Intelligibil- 
ity” by Dr. Hans Wolff, “The Spoken 
Language of Children in Puerto Rico” 
(El habla infantil en Puerto Rico) by 
Professor Gili Gaya, and “Chomsky and 
Structural Linguistics” by Dr. Ralph 
Long. Other speakers were Dr. Rubén 
del Rosario, Mr. Adrian Hull, Professor 
Morgan Jones, Dr. Joseph Kavetsky, and 
Mr. Ralph Robinett. 


Linguistic Collogquy — Kansas 

The University of Kansas has a Lin- 
guistic Colloquy which, though not a 
formal linguistic society, holds public 
meetings every third week while the Uni- 
versity is in session. 

The Colloquy was instituted under the 
sponsorship of the Linguistics Committee 
at the University, but it has no officers 
and no official membership roster. How- 
ever, it does have a mailing list of thirty- 
five staff members and meetings are also 
open to students. One of the papers pre- 
sented this past year was by J. Neale 
Carman, Chairman of the Romance Lan- 
guage Department, entitled “Some Traces 
of German Speech Habits in the English 
Speech of Persons of German Descent in 
Kansas.” 


University of California—Los Angeles 

The linguistic group of the University 
of California in Los Angeles was founded 
in 1956. Its affairs are managed by a 
program committee made up of Dr. 
Harry Hoijer, Department of Anthro- 
pology; Dr. Robert P. Stockwell, Depart- 
ment of English; and Dr. William Bull, 
Department of Spanish. Meetings are 
held seven times per year, three meetings 
in the fall semester and four in the spring 
semester in the homes of the committee 
members. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to any of the committee members 
at the appropriate department, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


University of California—Berkeley 
The University of California at Berke- 
ley has a faculty linguistics group which 
was organized in 1941. This group meets 
eight times a year and its dues for mem- 
See Clubs, 6, Col. 1 
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bership are $4.00 per annum. Its one 
officer, the Secretary, is Mr. G. M. 
Schramm. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to him care of the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 


The Linguistics Club — 
University of Illinois 

The Linguistics Club of the University 
of Illinois, organized in 1957, sponsors 
an evening seminar once a month com- 
posed of a lecture and social hour and a 
weekly seminar during the first semester. 

Although the Club has no formal 
organizational structure, it has drawn a 
steadily increasing number of active par- 
ticipants into its activities which seems to 
indicate a rise of interest in linguistics 
at the University of Illinois. 

Speakers for the evening lectures come 
from within the University and beyond. 
The weekly seminar is presented by a 
graduate student or a professor at the 
University. Topics such as “Folkloristic 
Copulative Compounds in Sanskrit”, 
“Problems of Measurement in Communi- 
cation”, “The Weakness of the Phonemic 
Approach”, and “An International Lan- 
guage for Aviation” were presented dur- 
ing the past year. 


Linguistic Circle of Manitoba 
and North Dakota 

The Linguistic Circle of Manitoba and 
North Dakota held its organizational 
meeting in Winnipeg on March 30, 1959. 
Its enrolled membership is approximately 
75. The Circle meets in November at 
Winnipeg, Canada, and at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota in May. It distributes pro- 
ceedings of these conferences to a wide 
mailing list. Requests for the Bulletin 
may be addressed to the editor, Enid G. 
Goldstine, at the University of Manitoba. 


Chicago Linguistic Society 

The Chicago Linguistic Society as part 
of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Chicago has held about 
eighty monthly meetings.- While the So- 
ciety is not otherwise formally structured, 
its activities are coordinated by two con- 
suls, Eric P. Hamp and Robert C. Hunt, 
Jr. Its usual program is the presentation 
of two linguistic papers at each meeting. 
Faculty, students and other interested 
persons in the Chicago area are encour- 
aged to attend the meetings. 


Linguistics Discussion Group — 
Princeton 
One of the newest groups to be formed 
is the Linguistics Discussion Group which 
first met at Princeton University on De- 
cember 14, 1960. It is intended that the 
See Clubs, 7, Col. 2 


University of Wales is Host to Bilingual Seminar | 
International Group is Convened by UNESCO Commission 


NUMBER of educationists—teachers 

in schools and universities as well as 
administrators — met at Aberystwyth, 
Wales, August 20 to September 2, 1960, 
to confer about aspects of bilingualism in 
education. Twenty countries were repre- 
sented by a total of approximately forty 
experts nominated by their respective 
countries. Among the countries repre- 
sented were Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Fin- 
land, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Wales, Yugoslavia, and the 
USSR in Europe; Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya 
and the Union of South Africa from the 
African continent; Israel, Malaya and 
Canada. There were observers from 
among other institutions: the British 
Council, the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration; UNESCO was represented by H. 
Legrand who took the place of Dr. Felix 
Walter who died only a few days before 
the Seminar opened. The official language 
of the conference was English but in the 
plenary sessions and in meetings of the 
working parties a considerable amount of 
Russian and French was heard. 


UNESCO and Aberystwyth 

The Seminar was organized by a joint 
committee of the United Kingdom Com- 
mission for UNESCO (the Ministry of 
Education, London) and the University 
of Wales (more particularly one of the 
Constituent Colleges of the University, 
situated at Aberystwyth). Its convening 
at Aberystwyth was especially appropri- 
ate since some of the earliest investiga- 
tions into this problem were undertaken 
by Saer, and Smith and later by Hughes. 
The preparation of the working papers, 
the planning of the academic activities of 
the conference and the preparation of the 
Report were left to Glyn Lewis, Staff In- 
spector of the Ministry of Education. The 
working papers formed the basis of the 
work of the Seminar. They were—“The 
Present Situation”, “Some Factors Con- 
ducive to Bilingualism”, “The Conse- 
quences of Bilingualism’, “Methods of 
Teaching”, “Teachers, Books and aids to 
teaching”, and “Research”. 


Survey of Problem 

A comprehensive questionnaire was 
also prepared and distributed beforehand 
to participating countries in which the 
following information was requested: 
figures of the size of linguistic groups in 
the countries and the status of the lan- 
guages in administration and education; 
information regarding the place of the 
languages at various stages of the educa- 


By Glyn Lewis 


tion of children as subjects and as medi 
of instruction, as well as their place in 
the system of examinations; the age o 
introduction of the second and later lan} 
guages; information regarding the psy. 
chological and linguistic consequences 0 
bilingualism observed in the respective 
countries, as well as the effect of bilingual 
ism upon the attainment of pupils in bot 
languages and in other subjects. Infor 
mation was received from most of the 
countries who sent representatives an 
from some who were not represented! 
especially the United States. The Direc- 
tor of the Seminar was Mr. Lionel Elvin 
Director of the Institute of Education 
University of London and formerly Di 
rector of the Education Section o 
UNESCO. The social and domestic ar 
rangements were in the hands of Dr. J. L. 
Williams, now Professor of Education a 
Aberystwyth College. Official reception 
were given by Her Majesty’s Governmen 
in Great Britain and by the Vice-Chancel 
lor, University of Wales. . 


Addresses 


The Seminar opened with an Inaugural 
address by the Vice-Chancellor of the} 
University of Natal, Professor Malherbe, 
who spoke generally and inspiringly un- 
der the title “The Meaning of Bilingual 
ism”. Other addresses were delivered b 
Dr. Serdyuchenko, Moscow Institute of 
Asian Peoples—“The Linguistic Aspectst 
of Bilingualism”; Dr. Nasheim, Oslo Uni-i 
versity—‘“Social and Cultural Aspects o 
Bilingualism”; Professor W. E. Lambert, 
McGill University — “Psychological As- 
pects of Bilingualism”. Mr. Glyn Lewis 
spoke on “Language in Education” an 
delivered the final address on “Bilingual- 
ism—A Universal Problem’. In addition,| 
short papers were delivered as opening 
talks to general discussion upon, for in- 
stance, “Methods of Teaching”, “The 
Training of Teachers” and “Research”. 
Professor Mackey, Laval University, 
Quebec, also spoke on the relationship of 
General Linguistics to the study of bi- 
lingualism and to the teaching of lan- 
guages. / 


Working Party 


The Conference was divided into two 
types of Working Party, each member of 
the Seminar belonging to one group ini 
each of the two divisions: the first type 
consisted of three discussion groups for 
the more intimate consideration of the 
points made in the main addresses and 
the shorter talks. These discussion groups 


See Wales, 7, Col, 2 
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hich must obviously vary according to 
heir purposes) may at last be based. 
The ‘specimens of continuous English’ 
entioned above will be selected to repre- 
nt as fairly as possible and as copiously 
practicable the co-existing varieties of 
ucated English. A single continuous 
ecimen or ‘text’ will normally amount 
about 5000 words, and it is envisaged 
llecting on slips something over 200 
xts for British English alone. The texts 
ill be taken, in what seems suitable pro- 
ortions, from unscripted speech; novels; 
lays; poetry; criticism and other non- 
ctional prose; psychology and social 
iences; philosophy; physics and other 
hysical sciences; biological sciences; law; 
Olitics; religion; useful arts (such as 
okery); newspapers; etc. 
The slips thus enshrining the grammar 
f over a million running words will con- 
titute the Primary Material, whose func- 
ion will be to provide sufficient data on 
igh-frequency features and most con- 
ructional norms. For low-frequency 
eatures and constructional variants, Sup- 
lementary Material will be collected as 
equired and slips made out accordingly. 
se will also be made of tests for in- 
ormant-reaction and of techniques for 
liciting the required features. 
The three principal characteristics of 
e Survey as the basis for a Descriptive 
egister for English are as follows: 
1) The Primary Material will be ail 
he grammatical data in selected con- 
inuous stretches of actual recorded 
spoken and written) English. 

2) The Survey attempts to embrace 
he whole range of educated English 
ge, from learned and technical writing 
the most spontaneous colloquial Eng- 
ish. Special attention will be paid to the 
sage of natural speech. 

3) The Survey is concerned only with 
4resent-Day English, again avoiding the 
clecticism of many existing descriptions 
which present examples from Swift and 
aw side by side. For our purposes, 
‘Present-Day’ will be taken to mean ‘since 
(950’. 

The products which the Survey will 
make possible will be: 

(a) a unique, permanent and copious 
collection of classified files of material on 
nglish grammar and usage (the Descrip- 
tive Register) ; 

(b) a published description of English 
-ammar based on the Descriptive Regis- 
ter, providing full discussion of variants, 
together with the linguistic and other cir- 
cumstances in which they function; 
(c) various types of study having a 
sound basis for material in the Descrip- 
tive Register or in the published descrip- 
tion, such as structural analyses, studies 
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in stylistics, and — above all — teaching 
manuals for both English as a foreign 
language and for English as a discipline 
in schools, training colleges and univer- 
sities of the English-speaking countries. 
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ranged widely and each of the three 
groups frequently took up the same points 
and pursued them differently. The second 
type of Working Party again consisted of 
three groups, but each was given a spe- 
cific subject to consider and to report 
upon—‘‘Social and Psychological Aspects 
of Bilingualism”, “Pedagogy, and the 
Supply of Teachers and Materials”, and 
“Linguistic Aspects, and Research”. 


Universal Implications 

The Seminar, the first to be held since 
1928 dealing with the problem of bilin- 
gualism in its universal implications, 
could hardly come to many hard and fast 
conclusions — the circumstances varied 
from country to country and the informa- 
tion available was insufficient to enable 
the Seminar to make recommendations 
with any degree of confidence. It is clear 
that one of the greatest obstacles to the 
investigation of problems relating to bi- 
lingualism in education is the lack of 
trained and expert research workers. The 
Conference thought it necessary to stress 
the need to set up, wherever possible, 
teams of such workers who should in- 
clude those who are concerned with the 
psychology of child development, the 
sociology of education, general linguis- 
tics or applied linguistics, and practicing 
teachers. 

Gather Information 

Moreover, it was suggested that 
UNESCO should be requested to act in 
the following manner—it should set out to 
gather information, statistical especially, 
but including also information about such 
questions as educational policy as it 
affects bilingualism; the preparation of a 
comprehensive bibliography giving full 
scope for contributions from all the coun- 
tries involved in order to provide the basis 
for a satisfactory comparative study; the 
establishment of a “standing committee 
on bilingualism” to enable such activities 
as the above to be kept going, and to 
enable research workers to have immedi- 
ate points of contact in as many parts of 
the world as possible. The experience of 
meeting so many professional workers 
interested in diverse aspects of the same 
problem, in a pleasant setting, was en- 
riched by visits into the mountains of 
Wales, and into some of the remarkable 
houses of the neighbourhood, one of them 
“Gregynog”, the center of the remarkable 
private press of that name, and the home 
of a remarkable treasury of contemporary 
painting. 
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Georgetown University 
Offers Ph.D. in 


Linguistics and Languages 


Georgetown University announces a 
new program leading to the Ph.D. in Lin- 
guistics and Languages with majors in 
(1) Theoretical Linguistics, (2) Linguis- 
tics Applied to English as a Second Lan- 
guage, and (3) Foreign Languages, start- 
ing September 1961. 

Foreign Language concentrations are 
offered in French, German, Russian and 
Spanish. Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
Italian, and Portuguese will be added 
later. 

Careers 

The Ph.D. program is designed to train 
personnel in these three fields for uni- 
versities in the United States and for key 
positions in programs for teachers of 
English as a foreign language in the 
United States and abroad. Foreign lan- 
guage majors in this program will be 
equipped to serve abroad in English as a 
second language on leave from university 
positions. 

A limited number of three-year fellow- 
ships covering tuition and maintenance 
will be awarded annually.-Application for 
admission and for fellowships must be 
made to the Graduate School, George- 
town University, Washington 7, D.C. 
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Group will meet once a month during the 
academic year with a program of local 
and guest speakers for the meetings. The 
speaker at the first meeting was Professor 
Uriel Weinreich of Columbia University. 
In addition to the organizations listed 
above there is a students’ linguistic club 
at Harvard University; a linguistic club 
was organized in Detroit in 1958; the 
Cornell Linguistic Club, open to all inter- 
ested, meets bi-weekly throughout the 
school year; and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity has a Philological Club in which 
Ph.D. candidates in linguistics are 
enrolled. 


Roster of Linguists 

The initial response to the Center’s 
questionnaires for the new Roster of 
Linguists has been very encouraging. 
However, we would still like to include 
in our Roster as many specialists as 
possible in linguistics, foreign language 
teaching, the teaching of English as a 


foreign language, and speech, and all 
returned questionnaires will be wel- 


come. If you have not received a 
questionnaire form or would like to 
have some more, please address your 
request to Center for Applied Linguis- 
tis, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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mation on the educational system and 
language teaching in the educational sys- 
tem, as well as any other second language 
teaching and teacher training activities, 
including those by foreign groups. In 
addition, a few reports cover areas, e.g. 
Latin America, French-speaking Africa 
and English-speaking Africa. 

The resource reports, covering coun- 
tries such as the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, Australia and Canada, 
describe university, government agency, 
and private organization programs in lin- 
guistics and second language teaching 
both at home and overseas. 


Availability of Information 

These various reports have already 
proven useful as reference material and 
as the basis for the preparation of special 
papers. 

In the United States, at present survey 
information is available for consultation 
in the files of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics. After the survey is completed, it 
is hoped to make the information more 
generally available. 


Publications Available 
at the Center 


Hindi Basic Reader............ $1.50 
Hindi Basic Course (Units 1-18). $3.50 
Spoken French (Units 1-6)..... $1.00 
Spoken Persian (Units 1-5)..... $1.50 
Lessons in Contemporary Arabic 
Wessons(L-8:) Fe see ee $4.50 


Problems of Americans in Master- 
ing the Pronunciation of Egyp- 
tian Arabic, by Nancy Kennedy $1.00 
Introducci6n a una comparacién 
fonolégica del espafiol y del 
inglés, by Daniel N. Cardenas 
Interim Bibliography on the Teach- 
ing of English to Speakers of 
Other Languages, by Sirarpi 
Ohannessian( "nee ns Mae) 


NCTE Issues Statement on 
English as Second Language 
Emphasizes TESL Role in the 


National Interest 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English recently published a statement 
entitled “The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English as a Second Lan- 
guage”. The pamphlet, a supplement to 
the 140-page report the National Interest 
and the Teaching of English, emphasizes 
the fact that national interest demands 
that the United States exercise leadership 
in this important area and proceeds to 
give important facts about the teaching of 
English as a second language in this coun- 
try and abroad. The statement closes by 
bringing into relief the need for national 
support and leadership. 

Members of the NCTE committee, 
which prepared the report, include H. B. 
Allen, G. H. Henry, J. N. Hook, A. H. 
Marckwardt, R. A. Meade, J. Mersand, 
E. E. Slaughter, G. W. Stone, Jr., Ruth 
G. Strickland and J. R. Squire; chairman. 
Cooperating in the preparation of the 
statement were G. Dykstra, C. A. Fergu- 
son and Felicia E. Harben. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from: The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. 


NDEA Offers Institute for 


Chinese and Russian 


A new NDEA Summer Institute has 
just been announced for high school 
teachers of Chinese and Russian at San 
Francisco State College. Sixty-four 
teachers of Russian and ten teachers of 
Chinese will be accepted for eight weeks 
of intensive study. Any teacher inter- 
ested in beginning a class in Chinese (or 
Russian) next year should contact Dr. 
Joseph Axelrod, Director, San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Hollywood Avenue, 
San Francisco 27, California. 
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Linguists Work on 
Automatic Analysis of 
Texts 


Various Projects Are Reported — 
in Science | 


Recent research on the automatic, 
analysis of texts, aimed at the mechanica 
translation of works in foreign wee i 
automatic compilation of indexes and ab 
stracts, and other similar objectives, is: 
reported in a recent issue of Science.: 
Among the projects with the greatest lin-1 
guistic interest is the attempt at the Uni-/ 
versity of Pennsylvania to develop a pro-) 
gram for automatic phrase-structure; 
analysis, or parsing, of sentences, as a firsti 
step toward abstracting, indexing, andi 
retrieval of information. At a later stage,: 
computer programs may be developed for} 
“transforming” sentences into simpler,} 
more uniform “kernel” constructions (for! 
example, passive constructions will be 
converted into simple, declarative state-: 
ments). 


MIT 

A different type of project at MIT ist 
interested in the construction of a “nat-! 
ural language” with rules so explicit that} 
machines can be instructed to use it for} 
information storage and retrieval. Ma-: 
chine translation. proper is receiving much} 
attention now in twelve countries, and| 
many of the projects are concerned witht 
syntactic analysis as an important step 
in the translation process. The technique 
of “predictive analysis,” developed at the 
National Bureau of Standards and 
adopted also at Harvard, is achieving 
gratifying results in the syntactic analysis 
of English and Russian. Recently, how- 
ever, machine translation has come to be 
considered primarily as one aspect of the 
larger field of automatic processing of 


natural language for a variety of purposes. 
ete 
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